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Mr. Gold Face East was reported to be near death’s door. His older brother had died of 
tuberculosis, and when the house was fumigated his widow’s Bible and song book had been 
burned. My wife had bought her new ones, and she had developed into a Bible woman, but 
had not been able to win husband’s mother or brother—indeed, they were violently opposed to 
her. My wife asked me to go and preach to this young man. Without knowing that his 
sister-in-law had gone to preach to him, or that Miss Hendrix was praying for him, I started 
out, and found him not nearly so ill as had been reported. After preaching for some time I 
asked how he thought about it all, and he said it was just like a riddle. “Is there such a 
thing as eternal life or not?” Then we used some more Scripture on him, and while we were 
still talking he held up his hand and said he would believe. I have been back a number of 
times since, and he was studying his New Testament diligently, and praying for his mother, 
and was not only happy,. but physically was improved also. I met one of his friends there one 
day who asked that the women go and preach to his wife. Already his little daughter loves 
the Lord. Rev. John Y. Crothers, (Presbyterian) Andong (Ando) 
EUN JIN ACADEMY GRADUATES get GOVERNMENT JOBS—A few months ago, forty 
Civil Service positions, including school teaching, in Manchukuo, were open to graduates of 
boys’ Schools of Middle Grade. Out of 200 who applied, four were Eun Jin graduates, and 
each of them received an appointment. Eun Jin, maintained by the Mission of the United 
Church in Canada, is located across the border at Lungchingkai, in Manchukuo, serves the 
Korean population on both sides:of the line. Founded in 1920, it bas graduated 371 students 
in 18 classes, and has an enrolment of more than 400. 

Mission Representative in Eun Jin—Rev. G. F. Bruce. 


A FIRE BRINGS OUT LOYALTY—On June First the newly enlarged three-story Dispensary 
building of the Taiku Hospital was destroyed by fire, with a loss of the whole supply of 
medicines, and of much of the equipment. Most of the patients in the Hospital, a fire-proof 
building, were carried out into the yard, tho the building was in no danger. Three days after 
the fire, 20 new in-patients were admitted, so that almost every bed is occupied. The 
dfspensary is open again, in a building used‘as “Baby Clinic”. Gifts of money are coming in 
from various sources, and while the country churches have all been in financial straits 
because of the drought, they are taking a special offering for the institution. 

The Women’s Bible Institute had the highest enrolment in its history this year. Twenty 
women graduated in June, the youngest being 20 years old, and the oldest 61. 

Rev. W. B. Lyon, (Northern Presbyterian) Taiku (Taikyu) 


Broadcasts to Missionaries 


The “Saturday Mail Bag” program of overseas broadcasts, conducted by Radio Station 
KGIE, San Francisco, California, has been changed from 5:45 a.m., Pacific Standard Time, 
to 8:00—8:30 a.m. Pacific Standard Time. This has been made necessary by interference 
from a powerful foreign station—a condition that may be cleared up in the future. 

Meanwhile, Station KGEI is receiving messages from friends and relatives of foreigu 
missionaries and transmitting them free of charge each Saturday morning. They should be 
sent to E. T. Buck Harris, manager, Station KGEI, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Letters received from overseas by the International Broadcasting Stations indicate that 
KGEI is being heard with clarity in the Philippines, China, Japan, East Indies, South Ari’ 
and in some parts of India, Australia, New Zealand, and the South Sea Islands. 
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THE CAMPUS FROM UNDERWOOD HALL 
An open door for the young men of Korea. 


Second and Third Generations at C. C. C. Commencement, 1940. 
(Left to right) H. G. Underwood, 2d, Third Generation Missionary, 
Teacher. P. K. Lim, C. C. C. 1928, Director of Commercial Depart- 
ment. H. H. Underwood, Second Generation Missionary, Presi- 
dent. T. W. Kim, the first Second Generation Graduate of the 
Chosen Christian College. 


Kimwha Methodist Church and Parsonage 


The Interior and Congregation in 1938 . 
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~The Personal Angle 


A mf EDITORS TAKE great pleasure in 
we presenting this month three frankly 
‘ personal articles. The FIELD must 
seek and print much of a formal na- 
ture, like the story of the Chosen Christian 
-Coillege’s first twenty-five years, or the pre- 
sentation of Korea’s contribution to church 
architecture and ritual in Kimwha. The writ- 
er of this editorial gave jdays of research 
- and hours of writing to a sketch of the history 
of the Christian Literature Society for the 
magazine. 

But what everybody wants to know is 
“‘What did—or—do?’’ and ‘‘ What are—and 
—thinking?”’ The personal angle makes news, 
and gives vividness and human interest. In 
this number of the FIELD a new missionary 
tells how she was initiated into the life of the 
village church, and a veteran shares with us 
his record of the days when the only railroad 
in this peninsula covered the 25 miles between 
Seoul and the sea, and those who braved the 
voyage to Pyeng Yang skirted the shore ina 
steamer so tiny that it lay to behind an island 
rather than face a gale. A house-wife—and 
much more—tells with characteristic frank- 
“ness of the way her life is poured into this 
compartment and that one. The candid ac- 
count of how an educated young Korean, 
searching here and there for inspiration, found 
it in Christ’s Gospel of the Father, and what 


that Gospel cost him, brings another angle, 
one that we need to keep in mind. 

Every contribution of this sort is welcome. 
We have in type for August one of singular 
interest, a comparison of Korean life and 
Christianity with the life and religion of a 
western country, written with great insight 
by a recent arrival. A former Editor of the 
FIELD has sent some recollections of early 
days. Forty Years Agone will be continued. 
But what have you to contribute? We urge 
each missionary reader to take time to invoice 
your stock of impressions and experiences, 
and see what you have that others would like 
to share. Then offer to the Field what you 
have, and let us tell you what we can use, and 
when. Without a word from you, we do not 
know what is available. You might suggest 
something from a friend, that could be secured 
by a warm letter from the Editor. 

And you at home who read the Field, you 
for whom it is primarily planned and printed, 
what do you want tohear about? Three cents 
will send a post-card, if you have not time for 


Bae Wi 3 ee) oa em ee most useful‘to me, as 
sich pole ebiinat **Tmever read...........0.0000076 
Your judgment will be welcome, and will help 
shape the policy of the KOREAN MISSION 
FIELD, which is your magazine as much as it 
is ours. E.W.K. 
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Twenty-Five Years 
of 


The Chosen Christian | Collese 


PRESIDENT H. H. UNDERWOOD, PH. D., LITT. D. 


Twenty-five years, three hundred moons; more than 9,000 days; 1915-1940. 


So your Chosen Christian College is 25 years old ! 


What have you 


put into it to make it grow ? 


‘ap, 4HE FIRST AND most important thing 
we Peet §=6put in is Service,—200 years. or 
a adage ae of missionary service. 

eee . A. L. Becker, and Dr. E. H. 
Miller ‘ate Ga, given the college 25 years of 
their lives. Dr. O. R. Avison gave 17 years, 
Dr. H. A. Rhodes and Dr. B. W. Billings each 
gave us 15 years and so on down the list till, 
despite deaths and illness, resignations and 
transfers, we roll up 200 years of missionary 
service! To reckon Korean service at 500 
years is conservative. 

What kind of service? All the kinds there 
are. Professional or technical skill has been 
rare on the mission field till recently, so that 
plumbing and telephones, farming and 
forestry, music and mathematics, chemistry 
and cooking, medical care and surveying have 
all been done by preachers and teachers who 
were expected to carry a full schedule of work 
in their regular line. 

Money also to no small total has been put 
into this College. The 200 years of mission- 
ary service, if reckoned in money, come to 
well over a million yen. Lands and buildings 
have cost at least another ¥ 1,000,000 
Endowment funds now reach ¥ 2,000,000, and 
the Mission Boards’ contribution to Budget 
Expenses for the 25 years comes to about 
¥ 500,000. Altogether about ¥ 4,500,000. 

So far so good. But all your service and 
money, what does it amount to? What can 
you show for it ? 

Well, to start at the smallest end first, we 
have quite a plant : two hundred acres of one 


of the most beautiful college sites in the 
world; three handsome main buildings for 
classroom and administration; a dormitory 
and dining hall and about 20 residences, large 
and small, for teachers; one primary school 
building; a fine athletic field and hockey rink ; 
an open-air amphitheatre to accommodate 
6,000 people ; a library of over 60,000 volumes, 
including several priceless collections of 
ancient Oriental works; valuable collections 
in our Science, Commerce, and General 
Museums. But these things and the other 
items of our equipment are all only means to 
our end, means which have functioned well in 
the past and which we believe will continue to 
serve in the future. 

What else can you report at the end of 25 
years ? 

Well, the College has graduated 1,046 stud- 
ents. It has given to the graduates almost 
300,000 hours of Bible instruction and held 
about 9,000 religious services, with an attend- 
ance of about 1,500,000. It has given, outside 
of regular hours, musical training to at least 
350 of the graduates. 

College students have given free to the 
churches of Seoul and its neighborhood the 
service of 50 to 100 young men each week of 
each year; service which if paid would have 
cost at least ¥ 20,0000 for the 25 year period. 
These boys have taught some 50,000 Sunday 
School children in that time, and in vacation 
schools, night schools, and the like, have 
taught about 10,000 boys and girls to read and 
write. The student preaching bands have 
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reached at least 200,000 people, and many 
thousands of these have accepted Christ. 

The College Music Clubs have played and 
sung in almost every large town in Korea. 
In many places the first, and in many places 
the only orchestra or real band music the 
people have ever heard was from the Chosen 
Christian College. 

Of the over 1,000 graduates, about 250 are 
now in or are still preparing for work in 
church or school. Atleast three large second- 
ary schools and one large primary school have 
been put on their feet by our granduates with 
buildings, endowment, and teaching staff com- 
plete. Six large secondary schools have 
Chosen Christian College graduates as their 
principals, and four or five others have Chosen 
Christian College men as deans or head- 
teachers, while fourteen are college pro- 
fessors. How many are teaching in or run- 
ning primary schools, I donot know, nor could 
I even guess how many thousands of primary 
school children have been taught by our boys. 
A number of our graduates have made 
remarkable success in business and seem to 
plan to use their money wisely for church and 
_school. 

Chosen Christian College men are in the 
Y.M.C.A., the Methodist and Presbyterian 
Boards of Christian Education, in the Bible 
Society, in newspaper work, doing translation 
for the Christian Literature Society as well as 
in banks and government offices, while an 
encouragingly large number of them are 
leaders in their own spheres of Korean 
society. 

In research done by our graduates two 
pieces of work stand out. A lamp to trap the 
moth of the devasting pine worm has pro- 
bably saved thousand and thousands of pine 
trees. The second is a most exact and careful 
study for the improvement of the Korean 
system of heating by flues under the floor. 

Well, so much for the past ; and how do you 
stand today ? 

Our three Departments or Schools enroll 
450 students : 186 in Literature or Arts, 220 in 


' $50 to a peak of 480 at present. 


Commerce and 94 in Science. Between 60 and 
70 per cent of these 450 boys are Christians. 
They are taught by a staff of about 60 teach- 
ers, all of whom are Christians, six of whom 
are ordained Ministers, and a considerable 
number more of whom are elders or church 
leaders. Bible (two hours a week) in all 
courses and years continues to be a required 
and live subject. Chapel services are held 
four days a week, and the Yunhi Federated 
Church, conducted in the Ewha Chapel, in 
cooperation with Ewha College for women, 
provides beautiful and inspiring Sunday 
services for those students who are not 
already linked up with city churches. 

A new dining hall and dormitory are being 
built this year. Plans are being discussed for 
the opening of the Bible Department and the 
goal of University standing is not forgotten, 
though set aside for the present. 

From 1915 to 1918 was the period of 
organization, of beginnings of everything. 
From 1918 to 19384, under the wise and loving 
guidance of Dr. Avison, was the period of 
growth and consolidation. From 1934 to the 
present we have tried to consolidate further 
and to gather the loose ends of the progress 
made in the earlier period. The latter half of 
this period, from 1987 to 1940 has been a 
difficult and stormy time, in which we have 
done our best to hold on. We think of it as 
largely static, but during the period since 
1934, $65,000 has been added to the endow- 
ment held in America and about ¥ 30,000 to 
the endowment in Korea. The whole pro- 
perty has been fenced, the water works 
greatly enlarged, the hockey rink built, the 
athletic field improved and a dining hall and 
dormitory are being built. Altogether about 
¥ 135,000 has been put into buildings, site and 
equipment in these six years. The library 
has added some 10,000 volumes to its shelves, 
and the student enrollment, in spite of the 
hard times, has increased from a little over 
The per- 
centage of funds received in Korea has grown 
steadily year by year. 
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We have suffered severe losses from our 
staff; fourteen professors of long standing 
have ‘been obliged to leave us in the past two 
years. The Presbyterian Mission and the 
Board of Foreign Missions, influenced by the 
Mission, have decided to withdraw from 
cooperation in the College in 1941. As almost 
40% of the appropriations for the current 
budget, 45% of the capital investment, and 
about 50% of the contribution in missionary 
service have come from this church, the blow 
is a severe one, even on the material side. 
In impalpable values the loss of support and 
backing is still greater. 

We can only pray that the basic causes of 
withdrawal may be removed. But if they are 
not, we pray that the Mission may come to the 
point where it will allow freedom of conscience 
to those who can and will continue to do 
active Christian work under the present dif- 


ficult conditions. The Board of Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, if it follows the 
present plan, by withdrawing from all educa- 
tional work in Chosen will find itself in the 
peculiar situation of. claiming conscientious 
objection to work here, when it is engaged in 
similar work under the same basic conditions 
just across the straits. 

Whatever may be the final decision and 
policy of this great Church and whatever — 
other difficulties may face us, we are looking © 
forward. The College has seen three genera- 
tions of missionary teachers. It sees its first 
second generation alumnus. It has faced 
difficulties and dangers, met deficits, suffered 
strikes, and lost leaders, but we believe and 
trust in the only Leader who can really lead 
us whither we hope to go. For His leadership 
we pray. With it, we can look confidently 
forward to 1965 and our 50th anniversary. 


My Initiation 


DAY in the country has its attraction 
anywhere and anytime, but when 


bn you are still quite new in the land, 
the suggestion of a winter’s day in 


the country with a Bible woman has the added 
charm of novelty. Gray furrowed earth, dry 
and hare, poplars along the roadside, leafless 
as telegraph poles, brave little pines on the 
hillsides ; blue sky overhead and glorious 
sunshine all around—in early winter, this 
and much more which cannot be defined is 
the Korea we love, without being able to 
answer just wherein its charm lies. And on 
this particular day, there was snow to put 
the icing on my cake. 

The time was approaching for the term 
of study at the Women’s Bible Institute, and 


candidates who had been doing a preparatory’ 


course were due for their entrance examina- 
tion. It had to be done in the presence of a 
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missionary, but it was a task sufficiently 
fool-proof for a mere language student to deal 
with, and the privilege of supervision - was 
given to me. 

So, lunch in hand, more as a formality than 
a necessity, I took to the road that winter’s 
morning. Scarcely a soul was stirring when 
we passed along the frozen street, walking to — 
the station. The sun was just coming over 
the far hills and sending its first sparkling 
rays on the snow. A few minutes by the 
stove in the waiting room and then we were 
in the train and bound for Pansung. It was 
the one and only day on which we had snow 
in Chinju and the further we went, the 
more snow there was. In places the fields - 
were well covered and on little wayside 
station platforms, where many feet had not 
trodden on the soft white blanket, there were 
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just a few trails of footprints, a picture and a 
poem in themselves. 

Reaching Pansung about nine o’clock we left 
the train, and with a big bundle of woolens 
from the Christmas mission box swinging 
between us, we hurried to get a bus to take us 
to our-destination at Sinsang, but found 
the bus was not leaving till 11 o’clock. I 
thought longingly of walking instead of wait- 
jng, but I did not know the road alone 
and my companion was not built for speed. 
“So let us go to a believing house,” she 
said. And to a “believing house’ we went 
and found the comfort of a warm floor. 
A little messenger was quickly dispatched 
to the minister’s house to announce our 
arrival, and as he was absent, his young wife 
‘s00n came, with a bonny baby swathed 
in a warm quilt on her back and another little 
one by her side, to make her “insa’’ (saluta- 
tion) to the new missionary. We drank sweet 
barley tea poured from a brass kettle and ate 
some sweets, and then it was time to go 
on our way again. 

Even then the bus was in no hurry to leave, 
and when it did, we two were its sole cargo all 
the way to Sinsang. It was almost noon 
when we arrived and the candidates, who had 
been watching from the church on the 
hill, came running down to greet us and 
conduct us thither. At the foot of the hill, the 
~ “Chosa” (helper) himself was waiting with a 
small son and becoming dignity, though really 
quite excited too over the occasion. To his 
house we went for a few moments of prayer 
and to leave our bundle before we went 
to the church where the examinations were to 
be held. 

Before leaving home, I had received all 
instructions and one hundred sheets of writ- 
ing paper. 

“How many candidates ?” I queried. 

“Oh, not more than ten,’’ was the reply. 
Though not expressing my doubts aloud, 
remembering my own examination days, I 
did a little mental arithmetic. Perhaps ten 
candidates, two subjects (Genesis and Mark)- 
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one side of the paper only, and one hundred 
sheets of paper. Somehow it did not seem to 
me as if it would go, so I took a few extra sen 
for the anticipated emergency of sending 
out for more paper. 

There were six candidates sitting on the 
floor waiting, and the. Biblewoman and Chosa 
came to see them launched. Generously I 
gave several sheets of paper to each. They 
took one and offered the others back. When 
I tried not to accept, the Chosa went round 
and gathered the spare sheets up himself and 
put them on my table. So, with one sheet 
each they started. It was very cold in 
the church without a stove, but someone 
had a happy thought after the first hour 
and brought a brazier of coals to stand at 
my feet, after which I did not notice it 
so much. I felt sorry for the others crouch- 
ing on the floor and going at it, heads 
down and tails up, but they seemed not 
to notice it. The Biblewoman endured for a 
while, trying to get warmth from a beam 
of sunlight: coming through the window, 
but suddenly she made a bolt for the warmth 
of the Korean floor next door. However, the 
Chosa considered it his duty to stay on, pad- 
ding the floor in last year’s mission box 
socks, with enormous white calico patches 
on heels badly in need of repatching, and 
occasionally challenging the candidates to ask 
him if they did not understand a question. 

So the time passed. I watched eagerly for 
a chance to distribute more of my paper, but 
no chance came; and so it was, when they 
finished knitting their brows and nibbling 
their pencils, ‘at about two o’clock, they 
had all unburdened their knowledge of Gene- 
sis by answering each question with a single 
sentence! But the Chosa seemed well pleased 
with them all, so I thought it must be some- 
thing called “Korean custom,” and quite all 
right. 

A little nourishment for all was necessary 
before attacking Mark, so we left the church 
and adjourned to the Chosa’s house, where 
I received the reward of merit, the very 
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warmest spot on the floor, and a bow! of de- 
licious Korean soup, rice, and kimchi (pickle). 
The other members of the family and the 
Biblewoman had already eaten, so the Chosa 
and I ate in duet with a small audience, and at 
three o’clock we went back to the church. 

The candidates dealt with Mark just as they 
had treated Genesis ; so when they had again 
exhausted themselves on the subject, my 
credit balance was eighty-eight sheets of 
unused writing paper. Long before the exam 
was over, there were signs of activity outside, 
and the Chosa’s wife, evidently acting on in- 
structions from her lord and master, had a 
camera stand set up outside ready for action. 
The sun was already sinking behind the hills 
when at last the little group lined up in the 
cold for the inevitable photo. Mercifully the 
operation was brief and the others were able 


to hurry home, while the Biblewoman and I. 


were once more the Chosa’s guests till time to 
get the return bus. 

His family consists of a very charming little 
wife and four beautiful children, of whom 
he is extremely proud. The eldest son and 
heir, aged three, was sound asleep under 
a quilt on the floor wher we had our tea, 
and he conveniently slept on till his father had 
pushed aside his rice bow] and turned to 
tind his pile of family pictures to show us. 
Then little Mun II rose from his quilt without 
so much as a yawn and stretch, and quite 
naturally succeeded to his father’s rice bowl 
and spoon. Somebody put into his eager little 
hand one of the sandwiches from my lunch 
which had been added to the family larder, 
and so he carried on—a heaped spoonful of 
rice and a bite from the sandwich, and so 
on with another sandwich and another. The 
adoring family was highly amused. 

“Took”, said his elder sister of the mature 
age of eight, “He eats the sandwich with 
his rice as if it were one of the side dishes,’’ 


and they all laughed. But his little lordship, 
ignoring the mirth, blissfully completed his 
meal. 

At 6:15 we reluctantly said our “thank 
yous” and ‘“‘farewells’’, and went out again in- 
to the cold; but the Chosa must needs see us 
off, and his wife also must bind her baby 
on her back and come almost down to the bus 
with us. 

We reached Pansung with over an hour 
to wait for the train to Chinju, so we joined 
the little group around the stove. And what 
delightful little social centres these railway 
stoves are! The light and shade of old and 
young Korea are personified there: fine old 
men, white-robed, white-whiskered and black- 
hatted, smoking their long slender pipes, and 
afew young men in rough western working 
clothes smoking cigarettes. When the fire 
dies down a boy comes in with a scuttle 
of coals in one white-gloved hand (well, no, 
not so very white now!) anda shovel in the 
other, and piles on fuel till the little round 
body of the stove glows red all over. The old 
men whose pipes have burned low fill the tiny 
bowls again, and holding them to the red-hot 
side of the stove, they draw a light. 

So they waited, smoking and warming their 
hands as they continued their friendly talk, 
with just enough growl in their voices to 
deceive the unknowing and lead them to 
believe a first-class argument was brewing, 
until at last the train came and we all went 
our ways. 

They, I suppose, have forgotten, but I have 
remembered and will remember that day, with 
its warmth of friendship, warmer and more 
lasting than the cooking-fire that warms the 
Korean floor, or the little railway stove,—that 
indefinable something in the land and in the 
people, something God-given to this little 
corner of His world, which He loved so much 
that He sent His only Son to save its people. 
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Korea Also Serves the Sanctuary 
Exodus 36:1 


THE REv. VICTOR W. PETERS 


HH | 


By pisatien 
t 


Night and a wedding in tiie Kim wha Method- 
ist Church. Candles are lighted and all gather 
silently as for worship. The pastor appears at 
the door of the prayer room, and all bow 
while a Korean flute plays softly. When the 
final note dies away, the bride and groom are 
discovered to be kneeling facing each other 
on the rostrum. A sacred solo follows. The 
pastor remarks briefly on the divine institu- 
tion of the family. The bride and groom rise 
for the vows and kneel again to seal them 
symbolically by exchanging cups attached to 
red and blue cords. Then the pastor lays his 
hands on them in benediction and pronounces 
them husband and wife. Again a period of 
meditation and soft music. At the close the 
people see no one but Jesus only. Christ and 
Korea have met and kissed each other; and 
Korea finds herself none the less Korean, 
“entwining her gifts, her skill, her thoughts 
into a living garland and laying them at His 
feet’’. 


* This sketch, Showing Aspiration as the Western 
ideal of ecclesiastical architecture and Peace 
as the Eastern, was drawn by the author of 
the article—Editor 


What would the church in Korea be like had 
it not come by way of the West, but directly 
across Asia in the early centuries? In 
Kimwha Church this question is always in our 
minds, and we have found guessing at the 
answer an extremely fascinating occupation. 

We are looking for the Korean Christ. He 
seems to come as in a mist at times, and we 
think our search is not vain, for He is the 
universal Christ, precisely because He is first 
each man’s own best self. Paul followed His 
example in making himself all things to all 
men. The Western Christ has been ‘‘evid- 
ently set forth’ and believed on in Korea; 
opponents point their fingers at ‘the Western 
religion’. We wish to see what will happen 
when their own Oriental Christ is shown 
them. 

To this end we have been calling on all 
phases of Oriental culture to pay tribute to 
their Lord. We have been baptizing not only 
persons, but Korean talents and skills. Just 
as the two largest churches in Europe con- 
secrated a type of architecture once dedicated 
to Greek deities, Kimwha Church began by 
consecrating Korean architecture. ‘‘ The 
Christians build well,” is a remark frequently 
heard from passers-by. 

This means more than a curving tile roof, 
One of the chief characteristics of Korean 
houses is the grilled window. By neglecting 
this, many former adaptations of Korean style 
have failed of their purpose and missed a rich 
source of beauty. The window should be 
opaque, also, to be Korean and a boon to 
worship. 

Proportion is a fourth feature. A house is 
not made Korean by perching a curving roof 
onit. A feeling of rest and peace must be 
created by predomiaant horizontal lines, 
Whereas the Western mind likes the majesty 
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and aspiration of vertical lines and creates 
Gothic cathedrals, the Eastern mind appreci- 
ates the quiet of spacious temples, and will 


find its deepest longings satisfied in Him who’ 


called the weary to come and rest. What 
form of architecture could capture this 
message of His and preach it more eloquently 
to the toiling masses of the East than that of 
her noble temples ? 

The instinct of the old architects did not err 
in its interpretation of the Korean heart. 
Much of the power of Korea’s old religions 
must be credited to the beauty of their build- 
ings and locations. Atleast the classic sym- 
metry, restraint, harmony, and stability of 
Korean architecture are more befitting 
Christianity than are most of the present day 
churehes in Korea. 

In a baptized Korean art, likewise, we shall 
find an admirable handmaiden waiting for 
_ ennobling association with Christ. Dignity, 
simplicity, repose, moderation, together with 
earnestness and breadth mark it as a divinely 
prepared medium for the gospel. Yet as far 
as I know, the field lies almost untouched by 
the Protestant Church, 

We made a beginning in Kimwha by taking 
over some ancient designs which were capable 
of expressing Christian truths. On the glass 
of the arched windows over the three front 
entrances are painted fire and wave motifs to 
represent the cleansing power of the Holy 
Spirit. In front of these is an iron grating in 
the form of the Korean flower of eternal 
youth, and the light fixtures both outside and 
in carry bronze characters for Happiness. 
Rejuvenation and joy are both results of the 
Spirit’s work. 

Passing the vestibule and entering the 
sanctuary, cne’s attention is drawn to the 
dark green draperies on the farther wall, 
which, when drawn aside, reveal a large 
sacred painting or a simple goldencross. The 
paintings are changed from time to time. 
Short Scripture texts cut out of cardboard 
and suspended on black thread sometimes 
further focus the attention. 


The pulpit is not in the center, but on one 
side, to emphasize the fact that pastor and 
sermon are not main reasons for attending 
church. The pastor with the choir and the 
congregation together look to the one 
Supreme Presence. 

When we came to make the pulpit, we 

asked what Korea had to offer, and might 
actually have been offered had the church 
waited and not promptly presented her with 
Western models. Our thoughts went to the 
incense altars to be seen in all temples and 
also to the cabinets found in every home. 
We chose the latter, decorated with brass, the 
central figure being a Korean version of the 
Cross. 
_ The same question determined the style of 
the pulpit chairs. Here nothing lay so ready 
to hand. The Korean house has no chairs, 
but one sees chairs for the ancestral tablets in 
Confucian temples, and there are royal chairs. 
We, however, essayed a third type, which 
went to the wealthy homes for its inspira- 
tion. There one will see silk padded back- 
rests and elbow-rests with the character for 
life in contrasting applique embroidery. We 
executed these in wood, with the addition of 
seat and legs. We sometimes wonder, 
though, when we read that Christ sat in the 
Synagogue to preach, and when we see the 
old .Korean teacher sitting with his pupils, 
whether our pains to make pulpit and chairs 
were needed after all. A low table and 
cushions such as every Korean home possesses 
might truly have been Korea’s gift to her 
Lord. 

The platform riser and the baseboard behind 
bear vine motifs from Korean friezes. A 
similar motif in carved wood, copied from a 
royal pavilion, is repeated above in two 
brackets under a transverse beam. The beam 
itseli, serving to frame the'altar, is a striking 
feature, painted in the style of palace and 
temple beams. The design is the familiar 
pomegranate and fish (dragon) scale motif. 
Pews, of course, contributing nothing to 
worship (except for unaccustomed Westerners 
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who cannot sit comfortably on the floor) are a 
needless burden in a Korean church and a 
violation of Korean simplicity and dignity. 

Communion tables, low and long, set from 
the beginning of the sacrament with enough 
to serve the congregation, will almost exactly 
reproduce the actual scene of the Last Supper. 
Ridding this sacrament of its Occidental en- 
crustations and permitting Korea to make her 
contribution will result unconsciously in a 
restoration of the original. For the tables we 
are hoping to lay tribute to Korea’s lacquer 
and mother-of-pearl art and have Bible scenes 
and verses. Such a table seating eight or ten 
costs only fifteen yen. For plates and cupsa 
wide variety of china, glass, brass, and silver 
is available, though nowadays traditional 
Korean forms are probably prohibitive in 
price. 

Before leaving the subject of art, Jet me 
mention our embroidered Sunday School ban- 
ner. Instead of a Latin cross, an English 
crown, and a Greek laurel wreath, Korea has 
brought to her Lord her own cross and crown, 


surrounded by young Joseph and Moses and 


David and other children’s favorites, all in 
Korean clothes. If medieval cathedrals may 
portray Bible characters in the costumes of 
the period, Korea may be accorded the same 
privilege. The crown is the Silla crown, 
which offers far richer suggestions for sym- 
bolism than the European crown. 

In baptizing Korean music we have had 
greater difficulty and must confess we have 
put forth less effort. I should like to see at 
least the Korean flute, guitar, drum, and lyre 
used in worship. Vocal music offers many 
opportunities. Collections of poems may 
easily be made from the religious press, and 
we have Christian composers who are able to 
set them to music. The Korean church has 
produced some characteristic songs of the 
‘ballad type, and a musical setting for the 
Twenty-third Psalm, published last year by 
the Christian Literature Society, has proved 
very effective. 

In the matter of worship, what could be 


more impressive than a thousand heads bowed 
to the floor, unobstructed by pews? In Kim- 
wha we do not have a thousand, but we try to 
avoid distractions. Frosted glass windows, a 
vestibule shut off by sliding doors on. rubber 
rollers, matting on the floors, fires tended at 
proper intervals, all help. We also avoid 
delays and unnecessary announcements, such 
as, ‘ We shall now begin worsbip...... So-and- 


so is going to lead our prayer.. Let us all bow 
our heads and shut our eyes...We have now 
dismissed.”? We have found it impressive to 
take the offering at the close of the service as 
a final act of dedication, and at times to have a 
table and plate prepared in front where each 
one comes reverently to lay his gift and pause 
for a moment of thanksgiving. 

More ritual and less sermon is a valuable 
aid to worship. After long prejudice against 
ritual, I am concluding that the sermon-cen- 
tered service is ill-adapted to average Korean 
congregations. The method of advertisers and 
propagandists constantly repeating slogans is 
asound one. A well chosen ritual, used until 
it has sunk into the subconscious minds of our 
people and begun to work out in daily action, 
will prove to be more effeciive, probably, than 
sermons ever flickering across the conscious- 
ness. Grateful response has met the use of 
such materials as the Universal Day of Prayer 
Program, prepared this year by Dr. B. W. 
Billings, and the “Fragrance of Prayer’* 
booklet, published some years ago by Miss M. 
E. Church. , 

Church festivals offer a marvellous oppor- 
tunity for developing an indigenous church. 
Our people observe Christmas, Thanksgiving 
and Easter enthusiastically enough in the 
church, but as yet the days looked forward to 
in the home are only those holidays common 
to all the people. Wehave been urging our 
people in Kimwha to make the Christian 
festivals the best days of the year for the 
children in the homes. On the other hand, 
memorial services for departed relatives, de- 
dication services for new homes, and engage- 
ment ceremonies for young couples are Korea’s 
contribution toward enriching the life of the 
Church. 

Visitors from many places have come and 
asked to see the Kimwha church, and we 
frequently have had the privilege of intro- 
ducing their own Korean Christ to them. We 
have seen Him work and are satisfied. 

* Note. A translation of “the Abiding Presence”, a 


publication of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment, 
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Across My Study Desk 


THE Rev. A. D. CLARK be 


&\R. CHUNG dropped in to discuss his 
proposed course of study. That 
being attended to, the conversation 
drifted to other things, among them 


Sm 
children’s Sunday Schools. I remarked that 
one of the things that had struck me most 
forcibly when I first moved to this province 
was the number of churches which had no 
children’s Sunday Schools, though they might 


have adult Bible classes. Mrs. F.S. Miller, 
holding a Bible conference in that same 
district for the first time in some years, was 
horrified at the condition of things, and pro- 
ceeded to get a children’s Sunday School 
organized during the five days she spent 
there. Mr. Chung, formerly a school teacher 
and therefore much interested in children, 
agreed that the greatest responsibility of the 
Church was to reach the children with the 
Gospel during their impressionable years. 

“The impression is never completely lost, 
once they have attended a Sunday School 
as children,” he said. “Right in this 
neighborhood is a girl who moved here re- 
cently, married into a non-Christian family. 
She had attended a Sunday School in some 
village church years ago, but the family had 
moved from there to a place where there was 
no Sunday School and she had not been able 
to continue. Every time she heard the church 
bell ring for service, however, her conscience 
troubled her. Finally, when someone came 
by, preaching from house to house, she gave 
her heart to the Lord and began attending 
church regularly. It was the short contact 
with the Gospel through that Sunday School 
years ago, that made that decision for Christ 
possible. 

‘I remember, as a child,’’ he went on, 
“playing by the roadside, when a man came 
along and handed me a paper. In those days, 
no one ever gave anything to children, least 
of all any printed matter. My first reaction 


was, ‘Who on earth could this man be?’ My 
second, a feeling of warm gratitude that he 
had taken so much notice of me, a boy, as to 
give me something, even a piece of paper. I 
took it home to my mother, not crumpling it 
or tearing it, though I admit I did not read it. 
I think, now, that it must have been a tract. 
At another time, I recall seeing a Korean 
gentleman standing by the side of the road 
talking and singing to a group of men and 
boys who were gathered in front of him. I 
wasn’t so surprised at the men, but it seemed 
strange that boys should be so welcome in a 
group where a man was addressing adults. 
He was undoubtedly teaching and singing to 
them about the Gospel. I have no idea who 
he was. 

“As far as I was concerned, my chief ambi-— 
tion, as a boy, was to become a teacher and be 
called ‘Sunsaing’ (first born). My father 
managed to put me through primary school, 
but middle school was out of the question; but 
I wept and pleaded for a year or two until I 
finally got what I wanted and went on to 
school. I finished the course and had some 
normal training, then got a job as a teacher 
in the school here. I was nota Christian. I 
was very happy because I had attained my 
ambition and everyone was calling me ‘Sun- 
saing’. After a bit, the novelty began to wear 
off and I became very much dissatisfied with 
life. Here I was, barely past twenty, and my 
life ambition already realized. What was 
there further to live for? A man has to have 
a goal in life. I thought of the great men of 
history, men of the dictator type of Napoleon 
and Mussolini. They had ambitions which 
they gratified, but after they were gone they 
were more or less forgotten, and what had 
they really accomplished? I came to the con- 
clusion that there must be more to a success- 
ful life than just making a name for one’s 
self. The essential thing was character—the 
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ACROSS MY STUDY DESK 


inner morality. Very well, there was just 


one place for a Korean to look for that, and 
that was in the teachings of the great 
Oriental teacher of morality, Confucius. I 


proceeded to buy a copy of one of his books 
I also subscribed for a maga- 
zine called ‘Culture’, which was supposed 


to meet the problem I was facing. The word 


went round among the students that I was 


studying this and was rather turning mystic. 


One of the boys was a Christian and urged 
me, if I really wanted to find the source of 
‘practical morality, to buy myself a copy of the 
New Testament ; but I didn’t do it. I kept on 
reading Confucius, but could not honestly say 
that I was getting any where. 

“Then, that winter, the Rev. Chung In Kwa 
came to town and held a week’s Bible confer- 
ence in the First Church. I went, for he was 
a famous leader in the church and I wanted to 
hear what he had to say. The subject of his 
first address was ‘The Gospel and the People’. 
He brought out the idea that it was necessary 
to set bounds, to build a fence, within which a 
man might live his life with success, profit 
and safety; and that the Gospel provided that 
boundary between good and bad, safe and 
unsafe. At the close of the service he asked 
that those who desired to believe hold up 
their hands. I didn’t know much about the 
Gospel, but it seemed to contain something of 
what I was after, so I held up my hand. 
I still can’t say that I had any particular 
peace in my heart. One of my friends told 
me I ought to attend the daybreak prayer- 
meetings, so I got up with him and went 
along. We knelt together and I could hear 
him praying fervently, though quietly; but 
no prayers came to my lips, for I had no idea 
how to pray. I came back with him the next 
morning and the next. In what I heard of his 
prayers and the prayers of others, I caught 
the word ‘Father’ used frequently. It seemed 
to make quite an impression. Now, all that 
came to my lips was an earnest repetition of 


this one word, ‘Father, Father, Father.’ 
Strange to relate, it brought with the repeti- 
tion a strange warmth and joy. I began to get 
more out of my Bible reading, and soon 
was filled with a joy that fairly overflowed. It 
all seemed so wonderful and so necessary, 
that my immediate reaction was, ‘Why didn’t I 
know about this Gospel before? Why did I 
have. to wait to my age to hear about it?’ I 
went about town, telling of the wonderful 
Gospel of Jesus. I wrote to my parents of the 
joy that I had found, but received no reply. 
Vacation time came and I went home. I 
bowed my head and offered aloud a prayer of 
thanks to the Heavenly Father for giving 
us these things, when the supper tables were 
brought in and set before my father and 
myself. As soon as I raised my head, my 
father burst forth at me, saying, 

‘*‘What do you mean by thanking some God 
for what you have on your table, when I 
slaved all last year to plant and tend and 
harvest it for you, you ungrateful rascal ? 
If you have so far lost your mind as not 
to know where your rice comes from in this 
house, you are no longer a son of mine !’ 

“T replied for the first time in my life, 
refusing to accept my father’s command as 
tne unconditional law of the household, much 
to his amazement, for I had always been 
the mildest of his three sons. The upshot was, 
however, that my wife and I had to move out 
permanently. 

‘Neither of my parents nor my two brothers 
are yet Christians, but I think my parents are 
coming around. My mother has found things 
so distressing with a houseful of grown-up 
non-Christians, that she has said that she 
wanted to come and live with us in our 
Christian home. So we are praying that they 


will eventually all be one in Christ.” 


Mr. Chung and I had an earnest word 
of prayer together for those of his family who 
are out of Christ, feeling that the conversation 
had drawn us closer together. 
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Each Cat has Nine Lives 


Mrs. H. H. UNDERWOOD 


Life No. 
eae ae I wake early; the pig- 

eons stir, the pheasants call, the day 

begins. We are a happy family to 

have Horace Grant with us, teaching 
English, studying Japanese, Korean, Chinese 
ideographs. Grace. practices violin, Dick a 
trumpet, both piano for an hour. Breakfast is 
at seven-thirty and they get home from school 
after five. Nota little planning is needed to 
get time for Father to read to us, for playing 
games together, for food and baths, skates 
and bathing suits, croquet and parchesi, pray- 
ers and lessons. Such is my first life, my 
greatest joy. ; 
Life No. 2. 

Conversation classes for ninety boys. I love 
to teach, but ears and tongues tell no difference 
between, S and Sh, between F and P, between 
N, L, R, and D. Itis a toss up between hory- 
right, honi-night, holy light and the much 
desired holy night. But they are splendid 
boys and need teaching. Holiness is easier to 
say than to live with students as well as with 
us teachers. 

Life No. 3. 

Our. College faculty and their families 
are the most splendid group of men and 
women in the world. From Monday morn- 
ing prayers, I love public: occasions and 
the joy of being together. The high spot 
of the year is getting the whole hundred 
in our home for Christmas dinner. The fare- 
well for Mr. and Mrs. Coen this week brings 
sadness even to our joyful meeting together. 
The Faculty women come to our home often, 
the men oftener. It is always a joy to work 
or play with our staff men and women. 

Life No. 4. 

Students of the Y.M. CA. give their recep- 

tion on our lawn. The choir comes to 


practice. The church workers come for a 
party. We plan together for Christmas and 

Children’s day. Costumes and properties are 
carried off by the college boys to happy — 
Sunday Schoo! children to parade before 

happier parents and friends. They come to 

trim the hedge, to report on summer preach- 

ing tours, on football, tennis, basket-ball, and 
hockey. There is enough joy with these 

students to satisfy any hedonist. 

Life No. 5 

Friends from all Korea know my husband 
and knew his father. How I love to go to 
weddings! How I love to hear of new babies 
and of growing children! How dearly I love® 
to have friends in the home ! On the World’s” 
Day of Prayer, eighty women came to our 
home to worship. Forty-four of us watched 
in the new year together, sixty-eight callers 
wished us a Happy New Year. Friends ci the 
College, personal friends, alumni, educational 
leaders, Japanese singers, church groups; 
who could wish for a happier life among 
friends ? 

Life No. 6. 

Seoul Station has thirty-one members and 
many” guests. This year, I should have 
worked harder at being Chairman of the 
Women’s Work Committee. Mrs. Winn bas 
given us a series of splendid Bible lessons. 
We have had Korean study. All worked to: 
give the General Bible Class Women a happy 
afternoon. We entertain the pastors’ wives 
and Bible women next week. . We have many 
exciting differences, but we all unite in 
intimate personal love and in appreciation of 
the splendid food and fellowship of our 
monthly meetings. 

Life No. 7. 

Seoul has a happy Occidental community. 
Our Union Church provides music, sermons, 
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-and religious éducation ; the Fore:gn School 
fits owr children for higher education in many 


lands. Mrs. Gorman develops real pianists ;: 


-we have orchestra and chorus; we have 
Brownies, Girl Reserves, Boy Scouts, and 
Christian Endeavor. The Women’s Club 
unites us; the Seoul Union gives tennis, 
ming and bowling as well as good 
fellowship. I have my part in providing teas 
and suppers, in serving the living and in 
caring for the dead. From the Foreign 
Cemetery Committee, I am glad to report that 
the lilacs and iris given so freely by you last 
spring lived through the unprecedented 
drought of this past year. They and the arbor 
vitae hedge survived, but the lovely box and 
the hundred yen’s worth of spruce trees are 
all dead. I have planted flowers sent by lov- 
ing friends on many graves as well as in the 
open grounds of beautiful Yang Wha Chin. 
Too many of the 200 graves are for children, 
but far too few of the 800 Westerners now 
-Jiving in Seoul are under eighteen. Many of 
these come to play at our home; I love them 
all. I also love Sorai Beach, which almost 
equals Seoul! There we are enriched by 
Danes and Scotch, by friends from Japan; 
Manchuria, and China. I have taken over the 
renting of cottages this year. The tragedy in 
_ Europe has caused many changes of plans, but 
few cottages are empty, few applicants turned 
away. This real estate business has previewed 
my summer of gossiping. Not until July 20th 
will come the swimming and boating for me; 
the tennis and golf for less lazy folks of my 
family. Every one loves the chowders and 
stunt nights, the good Sunday sermons and 
better vesper services on the point. The 
foreign community life is O. K. 
Life No. 8. 

You have guessed it. The Foreign Auxili- 
ary of the W.C.T.U. and work in the Central 
committee of the Chosen Branch of the 
Japanese Union has a real life of its own. 
Long, earnest meetings of both committees 


are held each month. Mrs. Chaffin, the Pre- 
sident, and I spent a strenuous five days in 


‘Tokyo at the national meeting. It was time 


well spent! Since October, six general 
notices have been ordered and sent out. Since 
February first 187 personal latters on W.C.T.U. 
business have been written. My constant 
prayer is that no one’s work be made harder 
by my stupidities and mistakes. My gratitude 
is due to you all for your interest and loyal 
response in this much needed work. 


Life No. 9. 

Food is not easy to get this year, but our 
garden is rich in beets and spinach and 
strawberries. Home pickles and jam lasted 
through the year. Water is a problem, as 
only enough for daily cooking seeps into the 
well. Our clean clothes are due to the 
generosity of Mrs. Koons, who lets us use her 
washing-machine, water, laundry and kitchen. 
Our baths have been taken in all your homes. 
We are most grateful, but hope for rain and 
for abundant water from the well we are now 
digging. I ama poor housekeeper, but even 
aminimum of cleaning the attic, changing 
storm-windows to screens, recovering chairs, 
and white-washing the cellar, takes time. I 
enjoy the window boxes; I counted 180 differ- 
ent flowers blooming here this spring. Horace 
typed a list of 63 different trees, nearly all 
planted since we built thirteen years ago. 
The garden is.rich in bridal wreath from the 
hills, lilacs from Mrs, Genso, iris from Mrs. 
Coen, raspberries from Mrs. Koons. Our 
house and our garden speak of you all. 


Nine lives :—family, teaching, faculty, stud- 
ents, friends, station, community, W.C.T.U., 
and home. Who could ask more? My 
gratitude to you, my fellow workers, is full to 
over-flowing. I would be thankless indeed, if 
Idid not acknowledge my blessings before 
you, if I did not give to my Saviour the glory 
and the praise ! 
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Forty Years Agone 


REV. CHARLES F,. BERNHEISEL, D. D. 


me ANCE IN A WHILE I have occasion to 

(J) verify a date of some past event, and 
ed then I frequently turn to my diary 
Foam and see if that has anything to say 
about it. Again some of the younger mem- 
bers of the flock want us grey heads to tell 
them a story of the early days of missionary 
work in this country. A reference to the 
diary may or may not furnish interesting ma- 
terial to entertain the youngsters, but at least 
the reading of those old diaries is interesting 
to those of us who wrote them. My regret is 
that I did not keep a fuller record of those 
early days. 

The writer is not numbered among the first 
generation of missionaries to this country. 
All that he can claim is to be a member of the 
second generation, having arrived only a 
short time before the Nineteenth Century 
drew its expiring breath. Would a transcript 
of some of the old records be of interest to 
enough persons to justify its being made ? 
Since it is an open question, there is at least a 
chance that some might be interested. So 
here goes. 

The small party with which the writer came 
to Korea landed at Chemulpo on the eight- 
eenth of October, 1900. Our departure from 
America was deferred a month because of the 
Boxer troubles in China, our fond parents and 
relativés being afraid lest something untoward 
happen to these innocent youths who were 
possessed of more zeal than discretion. But 
the Boxers confined their activities to the 
mainland of China, and we thus’ escaped the 
threatened danger. 

After a day in Seoul to register our names 
in the American Consulate and make our 
bows to the older members of the Mission 
located there, we returned to Chemulpo on 
what was then the only line of railway in 
Korea. Again we took to the briny deep on 
the little coast steamer Cheung-chae. Dr, 


Scranton, Dr. Folwell, Dr. Esther Pak and Mr, © : 
Cable of the Methodist Mission were our 
fellow-sufferers on the trip. We left on 
19th Oct. and headed up the west coast of 
Korea for Chinnampo, on our way’ to Pyeng- 
yang. The next evening, Saturday, the wind, | 
which had been blowing briskly increased to 
a gale, and our little ship ran in behind an 
island and stayed there until Sunday evening. 
We thought it strange that we had to come 
all the way to Korea to find a ship that would 
not travel on Sunday! 

At Chinnampo we transferred to a steam 
launch that carried us up the Daidong River. 
We reached Pyengyang about ten o’clock ~ 
at night and found a party of missionaries on 
the river bank there to welcome us. Ona the — 
24th I began to unpack my goods, which had — 
arrived ahead of me.I had out-fitted at Mont-_ 
gomery Ward’s, Chicago, and they had packed — 
most of my stuff in one immense box. The 
members of the community joked me for a 
long time about bringing my house with me 
from America. The box was so big that they 
had difficulty in unloading it from the lighter, 
and then it was too big to load on a Korean 
cart, and of course it could not be carried by 
Korean coolies. I believe that they had to 
dismantle it in order to bring it out to the 
Mission compound. However, I did not take 
up my residence in the box, but found a room 
in an old Korean house in the lower part of 
the Moffett yard, the Lecks, who had come 
with me, occupying the rest of the house. 
Being an old bachelor at that time, I was as- 
signed to take my meals with one of the fam- 
ilies of the station. I was deeply touched: 
next morning when at family prayers one of 
the servants prayed earnestly for the new 
missionaries. Perhaps I should explain that I’ 
did not understand what the servant was pray-’ 
ing about, but was informed later, 

By the 27th I was ready to tackle the 
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language in a regular, organized way. A 
teacher had been engaged for me. He knew 
not a word of English and I was equally 
familiar with his language, so we were not on 
speaking terms for some time. 

The 28th of October was my first Sabbath 
Day in Pyengyang. Mr. Graham Lee invited 
me to attend his Korean Bible class in the 
morning. At two P. M. we went to the 
Korean service in the new church building 
which had just been finished on a hill in the 
central part of the city. It was the only Pres- 
byterian Church in the city. The Methodists 
had a church on another hill some distance 
away. These werethe only congregations in or 
near the city then. The congregation in the 
Presbyterian church that day numbered about 
seven hundred persons, and the sermon was 
preached by aKorean. This was the splendid 
beginning of a great work that was to de- 
velop in and around the city. 

Mr. Lee was planning a fifteen days’ trip to 
the country and invited me to accompany him. 
I gladly accepted the invitation, as it would 
give me an opportunity to see some of the 
country work, as well as get an idea of the 
kind of work that I would be called on todo 
‘as soon as my tongue got into working shape 
with the language. 

We left on the 29th, just a week after my 
arrival in Pyengyang. We took two pack 
horses and two saddle horses to ride. A 
‘‘mapu” was in charge of each pack animal. 
Our two servants accompanied us, also a 
colporteur, a helper and my language teacher, 
making quite a cavalcade. We headed south- 
east from the city and crossed a beautiful, 
extensive plain with the mountains gradually 
growing nearer and nearer. We arrived at 
an undesignated village where we were to 
stop for the night. Mr. Lee at once got busy 
examining applicants for baptism and the 
catechumenate. He could not finish the work 
that night and so held a devotional service 
with the congregation. Next morning he 
completed the examinations and held a service 
at which three were baptized, a number of 


‘catechumens received, and the Lord’s Supper 


administered. 

-After a hard day’s travel through and over 
the mountains we arrived at alittle group in 
a valley. 

The villagers here had suffered much from 
gold miners, a most godless set of men, who 


had taken their fields without recompense. 


The owner of the house in which we were 
staying had tnus been robbed of his fields. He 
said he would not curse them, because he was 


a Christian. I thought that Christianity must 
already have made a deep impression on the 
heart of that man, who had so recently come 
out of paganism. Two days later the man 
who had taken the fields died and the Chris- 
tians thought it was because of his wicked- 
ness and their prayers. 

On Nov. 8rd we reached an inn at noon 
and decided to spent the rest of the day there. 
A few Christians called on us. I spent the 
afternoon in language study, while Mr. Lee 
went hunting. He always carried a gun with 
him, for there was an abundance of wild game 
—ducks, pheasants, etc. Before leaving home 
he had given me a “22” rifle to carry along. 
One day as we were riding along I saw the 
head of a pheasant sticking up from behind a 
rock. I dismounted, took aim, fired and blew 
the head off the bird. Some time after we 
returned from this trip Mr. Lee called to me 
one day and said, “Let’s go down to the 


Potong river and shoot some ducks. There 
are a lot of them there.” lI-agreed. He 
loaned me a shot-gun and off we put. Sure 


enough, there were a lot of ducks on the 
river. I crawled along the bank, and arriving 
at a certain place saw three ducks in a row 
ona line with me. I fired and killed all three 
with one shot. That made my shooting record 
100% perfect and I thought it was a good time 
to stop. I have never had a gun in my hand 
from that day to this. 

Our hotel bill next morning for four horses, 
seven Koreans and two missionaries totalled 
sixty cents ! 

On Nov. 11th we reached the city of Koksan, 
240 li (72 miles) from Pyengyang. We stayed 
in a drug store. The druggist had all his 
drugs arranged in paper sacks suspended 
from the ceiling. On Nov. 12th we were on 
the road at three-thirty in the morning and 
reached home at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
We had travelled 120 li in the face of a cold 


wind. 
(To be continued in August) 
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Book Chat 


THE REV. ALLEN D. CLARK 


WO OF the most popular books on the 
life of Christ in this district are Dr. 
W. M. Baird’s ‘Pictures and Stories 
of Jesus,” (4]f A+ 43228) and Com- 
missioner (Salvation Army) Mildred Duff’s 
“‘The King of Love”, (Ak 44] 4) which sell for 
20 sen each. As the saying is, each is better 
than the other. ‘‘Pictures and Stories of 
Jesus” is a much more simple and informal 
re-telling of the Gospel stories. It has a more 
colorful, attractive cover. The pictures are 
copies of better paintings, many of Hoffman’s 
being included. The pictures are, however, 
the big drawback, for the printing is poorly 
done and many of them are not very clear. 
Overlooking this point, however, it is an ex- 
cellent book for reading to small children. 
The style is delightful and it is too bad that 
the book is no bigger than it is. 

“The King of Love’’ is better fitted to 
slightly older children. It is divided into 52 
stories or lessons, one for each Sunday of the 
year. Each lesson has a picture of about the 
size and style of the primary picture lesson 
cards we used to get in Sunday School. The 
story is told, covering about three pages, and 
a Scripture reference is given, to relate it to 
the Bible itself. Its language is not as simple 
as the first book, but it would be very useful 
for any Sunday School teacher. It was used 
in at least one Extension Sunday School, down 
here, this winter. Really, it is pretty much of 
a toss-up between them, and I have seen more 
than one person trying to make up his mind 
which one to take. 

Another book that is remarkable for its 
pictures is “The Lost Son” (YS G°o-S o] oF 
7\) (price 15 sen.), the pictures for which were 
drawn by Miss Elsie Wood of Cairo, and the 
book arranged around them by Mr. Bonwick. 
It is made up of a series of full-page:illustra- 
tions of the parable of the Prodigal Son, with 


the portion of the parable pertaining to each 
picture placed on the opposite page. With 
the brief Scripture is a short elaboration of it, 
on the same page. There are two uses to 
which the book might be put. First, the 
pictures are large and clear enough to be seen’ 
at the back of the average country church, 
so it can be used when teaching the parable in 
a Bible conference, Sunday School, etc. Sec< 
ond, the form is such as to make it an excellent 
prize to offer in a Daily Vacation Bible School, 
Sunday School or other place where memory 
work or study competitions are held. 

Nothing like tooting one’s own horn, but 
there’s about enough space left, so let me com- 
mend to. your benevolent attention my little 
booklet on “Family Worship”, (7-7ga]¥q) 
(price 4.sen). You say, ‘‘Why another book 
on family worship?” Actually, this is not ‘‘an- 
other book”’ on family worship, for it does not 
give a series of readings for every day, like 
‘Daily Food” (& YA) (price 20 sen.), nor 
a series of homilies for daily meditation, like 
“The Family Altar’, (¢17--} 4) (pricé 8 sen). 
Any such book is necessarily bound to certain 
limits of space in order to keep within a sale- 
able price, and is therefore limited in interest 
for theuser. The booklet, ‘Family Worship”, 
is a discussion of the reasons for having family 
worship at all, and the way of combining 
Scripture, song, prayer, memory work, etc., in 


order to give a constant variety and make the 


worship really interesting and vital for all the 
household. It grew out of a conviction, borne 
in upon me while calling in the community, 
that the basic reason why so many otherwise 
devout homes do not have family worship is 
ignorance of how to go about it successfully. 
If the booklet helps make family religion a 
more vital element in the life of our church 
people, I shall consider it a real success. 
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‘ithe Protestant Church in Biase 


The retreat for pastors of the Presbyterian Church, 
under the auspices of the Religious Education Depart- 
ment of the General Assembly, will be held for five 
days, beginning June 26, at the Summer Conference 
Hall, On-chungni, Diamond Mountains. A retreat of 
this nature has not been held for the past few years, 
and the fellowship and interesting courses of study 
will be beneficial, The Educational Department of 
the Church has been preparing the plans for study, 
discussion, and devotional worship. All pastors of 
Presbyterian churches are urged to make use of this 
good opportunity. 


The Jubilee of the Christian Literature Society, 
commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing, will be held on June 24. A special Sunday service 
of commemoration will be held in Morris Hall on the 
23rd. There will be an entertainment showing a 
cinema play, ‘‘You can’t take it with you’’, in the 
assembly hall of the Central Y MCA, Seoul. An ex- 
hibition showing the history and the publications 
during the past half a century, will also be opened to 
the general public in the YM CA hall. The quiet but 
jasting work which the Society has carried on for the 
benefit of Korean people can not be fully written of 
here. The material put out by the Society forms the 
larger past of all Korean publications. The Society 
has helped Koreans to unify the written language, 
given them books to read, and raised the level of 
general culture. The real work of the Society lies in 
the future, and it may be the greatest organ for the 
propagation of the Chrstian religion. ‘‘The Korean 
Religious Tract Society,’’ writes Prof. Oda, in his 
History of the Korean Language, ‘“‘was founded 
either in 1889 or in 1890, for publication of religious 
books and magazines. Any publication required the 
approval of the Executive Committee. The first 
President of the Society was Rev. F. Ohlinger, who 
had had experience along this line in China. He left 
Korea, however, in 1893, and Dr. Underwood became 
president. Under the leadership of Dr. Underwood 
the Society was able to get subsidies from Tract So- 
cieties, both in England and America. It was notable 
from the standpoint of literature and thought in 
Korea, that Dr. Gale’s translation of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress was published soon. The Society iater changed 
its name to Christian Literature Society, and continues 
its pubication of religious books.’’ 


Statistics of various denominations show increase 
both in finance and church membership. ‘The Christ- 
ian religion must go deep into the life of the people’, 
writes a noted essayist. ‘‘Christianity brought to 
Korea new religion, science, knowledge, and social 
life. While outward growth is welcomed, religion 
needs to be firmly rooted in the actual life of the 
people. Ritual, theological thought, and institutions 
may be important, but if religion is not rooted in life, it 
will be like oil on water, and will be blown away by 
the wind’’, While we read the encouraging figures 


which show church activities, the question, ‘‘How 
deep has Christianity gone into the life of the people?’” 
must be asked by thoughtful minds. 


The summer camp for all Y M C A members in 
Korea, will be held. for .a week, beginning August 10 
at Wonsan. Leaders who have had experience in this 
kind of work are planning an interesting program. 
The Y W CA in cities and schools is carrying, on con- 
structive work in a quiet way. Through special 
institutes for Korean women for religious, social, 
home economics, and language study, the Associations 
are touching an intelligent group of the public. A 
meeting of this nature has been planned for many 
years, but this summer will see the start, and the 
members will have a fine chance to give and get ideas 
for their own Associations. 


The Presbyterian Church at Nochon, Whangju, 
Whanghai Province, has become a strong church 
within the past few years. The church is the oldest 
of the five churches near the city of Whangju, yet the 
membership was not large. Since the beginning of 
this year when the new pastor, Rev. Shinpok Pak 
came to the church, there was a notable growth. Now 
there are more than 100 people gathered on Sunday 
mornings for worship service. On May 9, Mr. Tuknai 
Pak, who has borne the financial responsibility of the 
church the last ten years, was made anelder. The 
growth in religious fervor is due to this devoted man. 
If every rural church had one or two men like this, 
the torch light of Christ would always shine. 


Recently many revival meetings have been held. 
One was at Chungchin. With the growth of the 
harbor, the city now has a population of 72,000, and 
the church is also growing. A revival meeting was 
held during the last of April and the first of May, 
when Rev. John Lee of Seoul led. Bible study classes 
and early morning prayer meetings, as well as the 
evening meetings were well attended. At the close of 
the meeting 40 people pledged themselves to become 
Christians. The same kind of meeting was held in 
Changchin Presbyterian Church, South .Ham Kyung 
Province. At the close of the meeting a collection 
was taken and the group responded generously for the 
building of a new church. The amount of ¥3,000.00 
was collected on the spot, and this with another 
thousand yen which has been saved by the church, 
will enable the new church, which they need so 
urgently, to be built. 


At the Shi-Heung Presbyterian Church, Kyungki 
Province, a revival meeting was held the middle of 
May, with Rev. Changchai Lee, Seoul, leading. At 
the closing session, Mr, Chang-Duk Pak, who has 
been a devoted member of the church for more than 
ten years, announced that he would contribute one 
thousand yen for the new church building. This fine 
offer brought other gifts from the gathering, and the 
entire sum, amounting to ¥2,500.00 was raised. 
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Contributors’ Column 


Dr. Underwood is the able and worthy successor of 
his revered father, Dr. H. G. Underwood, pioneer of 
the N. Presbyterian Mission, founder of Chosen Chris- 
‘tian College, and of much other good work. He re- 
turned to the land of his birth in 1912 and has been 
President of C.C.C. since 1934, 

Miss Aumann has not yet been a member of the 
Australian Presbyterian Mission for two years, but 
she can see and make others aware of this country 
and people as few ‘‘oldsters’’ are able to do. We 
want more writers like her, who can open our eyes to 
the charm of the commonplace. Her article has been 
delayed in publication, but we hope that a least her 
Australian friends will consider a description of cold 
quite appropriate in July ! 

Mr. Peters, who joined the former S. Methodist 
Mission in 1928, contributes a distinctive service to 
missionary work through complete identification with 
the people, even in'‘mode of living.. Except for the 
Church of England Mission, which has made effective 
use of Korean architecture, the Missions have general- 
ly come to the more practical, economical Western 
style, thereby losing some other values, We are glad 
to present this minority point of view. 

Mr. Clark sends his second ‘‘Book Chat’’ and a good 
story this month. In June we gave a little sketch of 
this active second generation missionary. 

Mrs. Underwood let us see her personal report, 
which is such an interesting picture of one missionary 
mother’s brimming life that we asked permission to 
include it in this issue with her husband’s article, 

Dr. Bertheisel’s delightful reminiscences are valu- 
ab!e background for the quickened tempo of today’s 
life. With unswerving devotion and faith he and Mrs. 
Bernheisel have continued their service all these years 
in Pyengyang, piling up spiritual treasures that can 
never be lost. 

Dr. Yunghi Kim, whose monthly notes on the Pro- 
testant Church in Chosen are among our most valued 
contributions, is Librarian and Professor of Church 
History at Ewha College and an author and speaker 
of note. Heis a graduate of Songdo Middle School, 
Chosen Christian College, and took his Ph. D. at Yale. 


Notes and Personals 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 


Dr. and Mrs. H. A. Rhodes... ...Seoul 
Rev. R.C. Coen and Family... ... ,, 
Miss (Mio Te Wewis ccc cece te eae, | 
Miss K. M. Esteb ...Chungju 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 


On Sick Leave 

Rev. O. V. Chamness, of Taiku. 
Rev. W. M. Baird, Jr., underwent a serious opera 
tion in Peking. Late reports are encouraging. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


Death 
Miss Mattie S. Tate, Pioneer, q 
formerly of Chunju ; 
Left on Furlough 

Dr. and Mrs, Robert K nox,...Kwangju 4 
Maie and Keith Newland go with them, to join their 
parents. 
Marriage ; 


i 
il 


Janie C. Clark, daughter of Dr. W. M. Clark, to — 

Mr. John L. Shell, on May'15 at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
At Home at 318 W. Third Street, Ligonier, Indiana. } 
’ 

Returned from Furtougn 3 

Miss E. A. Kerr, to the Industrial Farm at Tongnai., : 
Miss M. L. Alexander, in charge during Miss Kerr’s” 
absence, has gone to Tongyeng, : 
New Missionaries . 

Miss Rene Watkins, temporarily at Tongyeng. y 
The Rev. J. N. Mackenzie, formerly of Fusanchin, 

is the newly elected Moderator of the Presbyteri- i 

an Church in Victoria. His daughters, one a doctor — 

and the other a nurse, expect to come to Korea as 
missionaries next year, 
Left on Furlough 
Miss M. Withers,...Fusanchin 
Miss A.G.M. Skianer, Tongyeng. 
Rev. F. J. L. Macrae, and family, Kumasan tb 
Miss M. 8. Davies, Tonguai, 
retires from the Mission for family reasons. 


Methodist Mission 


Left on Furlough 
Rev. and Mrs. C. N, Weems... ...Wonsan 
Miss A. B. Hall ... ... Seoul 


Miss Shirley Cable is spending the summer with 
her parents in Seoul. 

The Rev. R. H. Lewis of Choonchun has entered 
P. U. M.C., for an operation. 


Foreign Schools 
Pyengyang 

Marriage—At Pyeng Yang, on Saturday, June 15th, 
Rev, Marvin Schilling and Miss Electa McLellan, 
teachers in the Pyeng Yang Foreign School. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. William 
Shaw, assisted by the Rev, E.J.O. Fraser. 

Seoul—Lejt for U.S. A. 

Miss Ruth Coblentz and Mr. Oren Freerksen, who 

have taught in the S. F. S. for the past two years. 
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The revival movement which has swept Korea and occupied many of the missionaries during the 
past year has been mentioned before in the Field. These two hospitals have felt the blessing.—Editor. 

For six days the whole staff met twice a day with the Rav. M. B. Stokes, D. D., to search 
the Scriptures on the subject of the infilling of the Holy Spirit. As much work as could be 
given up was set aside for the main business. Our prayer was, ‘‘Come, Great Deliverer.”’ The 
Spirit of God bared our hidden motives and secret thoughts to us,-and there were anguish 
and weeping. When we were willing to get down to desperate prayer, confession and 
seeking forgiveness, God gave us a great longing for holiness, which we believe will live 
and grow. The Bible has become a new book, the voiee of the Lord of Glory speaking to our 
hearts. Our one desire now is to win souls for His Kingdom. 

Elizabeth M. Roberts, (Methodist) Hast Gate Hospital, Seoul (Keijo) 

When the special meetings were planned for the graduate and student nurses in 
Severance Hospital, it was with the realization that the results might not come as quickly or in 
the same way as in other schools. Our nurses are responsible for the nursing care of some 
150 patients day and night, so at no time could they all be free to come to meetings. Nursing 
is so strenuous in Severance, that when a nurse sits down she almost invariably has to fight 
drowsiness. We were very much in prayer before the meetings started and while they were 
going on. 

The spiritual ground was parched after many years without a good rain, but it was 
broken and the seed faithfully sown by two of God’s servants. Our whole staff is stirred and 
many are earnestly seeking to have God’s best in their lives. We know by the difference in 
the whole atmosphere of the institution that God’s Spirit is working. We believe we shall see 


our desired results, ‘ if we faint not.” 
i Edna Lawrence, (Presbyterian) Severance Hospital, Seoul (Keijo) 


C. L. S. NEW PUBLICATIONS 


*Jubilee Sermons, by 52 outstanding Pastors ... aa aan Sr ae iedeie snes 335 pp Cloth ¥1.25 
*The Story of the Bible Foster, about 700 pp. Sak ie re Aas a ae 3.00 
Translated by Mrs, Pillie Kim Choi over 300 Wetratione Special price until end of July 1,50 
*Pocket Bible Handbook H.H. Halley, 650 pp. Specially priced... int i ace ae 50 
Translated by Rev. H. A. Rhodes 
The Heart of the Gospel, by Rev. C. S, Kim, Th.M, 3 Ses +r ae aS 203 pp cloth 1,00 
Scripture Memorizing & Successful Personal Work, Oscar Lowry vest pocket size... ep .22 
Translated by L. L. Young, D.D. i a0 120 pp : 
*Revival Sermons, W. E. Biederwolf, edited by Dr. Y. H. Kim £6 sae oa nee 168 pp 40 
The Religion of Jesus and its Truth, by T. Kagawa, a we Ae Be a, 224 pp ake 
Reprint by permission. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, Revised edition, 3d printing Es ae Se as ». paper -60 

Translated by Rev. Oh ee ae oe 273 pp cloth .80 

*The First Christmas Tree, Van Dyke (out in June) aes = .30 
Translated by Mrs. L. G. Paik, ‘Childrens’ brary No. 2 

*King of the Golden River Ruskin Jes aa ie ie ae =e 54 pp 225 
Translated by Kim Tongkil Childrens’ Library No. 1 

Geography of the Holy Land, by Rev. E. M. Cable, D.D. ... a BS Pa eee ate -» paper 1,00 

3d Edition ... ae ass sea 3 ea mee .- cloth 1,40 


*Jubilee Publications, 
The Christian Literature Society of Korea 


-Chonégno, Seoul, Karea 
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THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY OF KOREA| |g 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


KOREAN JAPANESE ENGLISH 


- Established June 25 1890 as a Union Christian Enterprise. 
Represents all the Missions in the Federal Council ; 
Also the Korean Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 
The only Union Christian Publishing organization in Korea. 


We list over 700 Titles of our own besides as many more of other 
organizations. ee = 


Haare rere 


OUR SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS EDITORIAL & PUBLISHING 


Cover Many Important Subjects ENDOWMENT FUND 


TWO SLOGANS FOR THE JUBILEE YEAR: 


“Fifty Thousand Yen Endowment by the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 
Mission Organizations, and Friends everywhere are asked to help. 


such as : 
Apologetics Agriculture hiteh: ° ft 
Bible Helps Care of Ohildren We are cater this fund S 
Devotional Evangelical so that the price of books may be g 
Hlomileion Fereonal Work as lew as possible for the masses. et 
Sociology Stewardship : - ig a 
Temperance Prayer This growing Fund now amounts _- 
Commentaries Church History to more than ¥ 35,000.00. Life a 
Sermons Psychology ‘ 3 | 
Biographies Children’s Books Membership fees and special con- : 
Stories Bible History tributions are added to it. Have fh 
New Believers Second Coming : wh 
Catechumens Teacher Training you sent in YOURS? a 
e 
e 
bade 
e 


“Fifty Yen for the Fiftieth Anniversary.” 


Missionaries and otbers of like mind are asked to enroll as Donors for 
this Special Fund. 


For 1940 we also need funds for publishing some of the | 16 | 
Manuscripts we have on hand waiting for publication. 


Eee ene erase 


